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674 IDONEA. 


‘ Scarcely,”’ returned Idonea, who was pained at 
Neville’s continued restraint. 

“Thank you, I will read and return them,” said 
Neville, colouring as he put the letters in his 
pocket. 

“Any news of Madame Ronda?” asked Mrs. 
Dooner. 

“T am afraid she is very ill, and will never be 
able to accept your offer of an engagement,” replied 
Idonea. 

‘‘ Provoking,’’ exclaimed Miss Dooner; ‘I thought 
she would take the choir off my hands. We shall 
never be ready with the choral service.” 

‘‘Tdonea has promised to sing it all through,” 
said impulsive Lina, ‘and Mr. Fairborn has ordered 
an organ express—”’ 

“To come by telegraph!” added Duke. 

‘“Wired for the happy event,’”’ continued Lina, 
clapping her hands. 

This event was the marriage of the eldest Miss 
Dooner, which was to take place in a day or so at the 
church of thevillage of Heronshill. A rural wedding 
was her desire, a town ceremonial that of her sister 
Charlotte, and none at all the declaration of Emma, 
who considered women best ‘‘ unattached,” as she 
expressed it. As to Lina, she said, ‘‘ When you are 
all three disposed of, I shall think about it.” Thus 
Idonea, at that period of her life, heard matrimony 
so freely discussed that she felt almost as if the per- 
fume had left the violet love. 

To her surprise* Neville Fairborn managed to 
return Percy’s letter to her privately. He was by 
nature and education as reserved ag. she was candid, 
and hated all publicity in what either interested him 
or was likely to bring him into ‘notice: He must 
have watched for her, she thought, for she was not 
often alone. Lina had gone for a drivé, and she had 
remained at home because there was no room for her 
in the carriage. Delighted at her freedom, she had 
wandered down to the banks of the Coquet, and 
thither he had followed her. She was seated amongst 
its willows and sedges, dreaming rather sad dreams 
of those she loved, and of poor Madame Ronda 
amongst them, when he joined her. 

‘‘T have brought you your brother’s letter,” he 
said, with hesitation. ‘‘I wished to ask you, as a 
—? not to name me in connection with this poor 
ady. 

‘*Oh, no! I should not do that,’’ returned Idonea, 
with her natural frankness. ‘‘But you have been 
very—very good to her.” 

A slight frown and gesture disclaimed the praise. 

**She seems to wish so much to see-you,” he said. 
“Could it not be managed? A dying wish appears 
to me almost like a heavenly mandate.” 

Idonea shook her head as she replied,— 

‘We are likely to be here a few weeks longer, 
and I am in doubt as to whether mother will let me 

o again to London. And by that time Madame 

onda may be released from her troubles.” 

Tears came into her clear eyes. 

“Tt is strange that Miss Welborn should have 
appeared in answer to my'stupid advertisement,”’ 
remarked Neville, glancing aside to pull at an un- 
offending bulrush. ‘If we'could see this Mrs. Gore 
we might discover Madame Ronda’s true history. I 
shall return to London.” 

“You have not sold Heronshill?” 
Tdonea. 


exclaimed 


“Ah! you could not part with the bonnie, breezy 
place! Oh! there is nothing in the wide world like 
your heathery moors, and the hills, and this wild 
river. The very sheep would reproach you for 
giving them up to the Southerner, and as for the 
peasants! Eh, Mr. Fairborn, where will you find 
men of the soil like those of our braw Northum- 
bria?”’ 

Idonea rose in her excitement, and pointed from 
one object to another as she named them. A touch 
of the native brogue accompanied her words, and 
Neville’s heart warmed towards her. 

‘‘ Perhaps if I had happier associations with the 
old place I might feel like you,” he said. ‘Or if 
any one cared for me in or near it I might feel com- 
punctious, but—” 

“They do! they all do!” cried Idonea. ‘ Why 
there is not a man, woman, or child that doesn’t wish 
you back. You should hear them talk of you, and 
say they would rather see your shooting jacket than 
all the fine gentlefolk, and your dogeart than all the 
grand carriages.” 

‘‘You are a flatterer, Idonea,” he said, dreamily. 
He had once or twice before called her by her Chris- 
tian name, and it sounded pleasantly in her ears. 
‘‘Were I sure that my presence or absence could 
make one human being happy, I think I could ac- 
commodate myself to his or her fancy. To myself 
I am of little importance.” 

‘“‘ Are you not morbid, Mr. Fairborn? Is not every 
one of importance both to himself and his fellow- 
creatures? I am sure you have proved this by your 
good works in London, and may convince yourself of 
it by remaining’ amongst your own people. Every 


-one says so—Percy, Mr. Timmins, mother, every 


one.” 

Neville smiled. 

‘Your ‘every one’ resolves itself into a triad,” he 
said. ‘‘ Perhaps had I travelled the world and found 
the lost, I might be of your opinion. Are your 
vision and friends still so circumscribed, in spite of 
your abode in the great city ?” 

‘T have seen nothing to admire so much as our wild 
nature ; no one to love so well as my Northumbrian 
friends,” said Idonea, enthusiastically. ‘‘Artis grand, 
nature is grander. No painting in the Royal 
Academy can equal this scene; no artist’s song the 
notes of yon birds ; no sculpture the great arch above 
us. Poverty is poorer, squalor more squalid in the 
city than the country. The recollection of Percy’s 
surroundings is like a horrible dream.” 

Idonea shuddered, and Neville, whose eyes were 
fixed on her animated face, sighed. 

“Tf only she could be always thus fresh and 
lovely,” he thought. Then he worked out the 
thought aloud. ‘‘ Yes, the world soils and shadows 
human beauty and purity, as the clouds the sky and 
river. Now they are bright, now dark. One 
moment you see the trees and sedges mirrored in the 
stream, the next the phantom picture has vanished.” 

‘‘Qh, Mr. Fairborn, you are misanthropic!” 

“ And yet I would devote myself to the modern 
science of philanthropy. For 1 find it is a science; 
weighed, measured, scrutinised even by legislators 
and by charitable organisers, who make of it 4 
system.” 

‘« Now you are too deep for me,” langhed Idonea. 
‘‘T understand philanthropy torn to pieces by 
domestic economy, till nothing but the crumbs are 





It is not quite decided,” he replied. 


left for universal love and brotherhood; but I don’t 
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understand how it can be reduced to political 
economy.” 

‘* By the way, Miss Emma said something casually 
yesterday about your friend, Sir Richard Dyke’s 
uncle, General Gore.’’ 

“Sir Richard Dyke is not my friend, Mr. Fair- 
born,” replied Idonea, hastily. 

But Neville appeared to take no note of her asser- 
tion. 

“Percy might name this to Madame Ronda,” he 
said, glancing at Idonea, whose face flushed. 

‘I will tell him,” she replied, coldly. ‘‘ Madame 
Ronda once pursued Sir Richard, declaring that she 
knew him, but he said it was a mistake, and she 
acknowledged that she was not acquainted with his 
name. Nevertheless, he left England immediately.” 

‘Was that when we all met at the concert?” 
asked Neville, gravely. ‘I remember seeing him 
with you.” 

Idonea replied in the affirmative, and felt disposed 
to say how disagreeable to her had been Sir Richard’s 
attentions on that occasion. But her maidenly re- 
serve forbade. 

He called Sir Richard her friend in so careless a 
way, that it was evidently of no moment to him 
whether he were friend or foe. Indeed, why should 
it be? He was himself only an acquaintance, albeit 
Percy’s friend, and as such she must treat him, in 
spite of her kindly, pitiful, even warm feelings to- 
wards him. He was, she believed, too self-concen- 
trated to respond to or understand a woman’s 
friendship, and she was not one to offer hers un- 
sought. She did not know how much he would have 
valued that same friendship, but for the intervention 
of Sir Richard Dyke. He had seen her with him 
too often, and, to all appearance, too intimately, to 
care to be second in heresteem. Esteem! She could 
not understand the meaning of the word if she could 
encourage such a vain, frivolous fep! 

‘‘T think I had better return to the house, as Lina 
must be in by this time,” said Idonea, rising. 

“You are in a great hurry,” rejoined Neville, 
awakened to a sense that something pleasant was 
about to end. ‘‘ But everybody is in a hurry, yet 
nothing tangible comes of it. If I have said any- 
thing to displease you, pray forgive me. Your face 
is expressive of annoyance.” 

Instantly the frank face brightened to a smile. 

“Thank you. I like best to think of you so,” he 
added. ‘And I have not too many pleasant 
thoughts.” 

And so they sauntered back to the house, quite 
heedless that, as they approached it, Mrs. and the 
Miss Dooners perceived them.” 

“That is why she stayed at home, then,” re- 
marked Miss Emma. 

“Oh! Lalways say that Idonea is sly enough for 
anything,” was Mrs. Dooner’s conclusive opinion. 
“T shall take care to tell Duke of this.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Miss Doonzr’s quiet wedding took place on the 
appointed day, and she and the Rev. j ames Umser 
were made man and wife. The choral service was 
abandoned because the choir was not sufficiently 
efficient, and Miss Dooner was compelled to become 
Mrs. Umser unmusically. However, the church was 


delssohn’s Wedding March on the harmonium, which 
was some consolation to Lina, whose expectations of 
amusement had been great, but were born to disap- 
pointment. As Miss Dooner took rather a severe 
view of life, matrimony inclusive, she was content 
with her two elder sisters as bridesmaids, declining 
Lina’s aid in that capacity, which caused that young 
lady to call her “ a cross old frump,”’ to the scandal 
of her mentor, Idonea. 

The only stranger invited to the wedding was 
Neville Fairborn, and he had declined the invitation, 
excusing himself to himself something in the follow- 
ing fashion :— 

“As I never mean to marry, and hate weddings 
and everything to do with them, why should I 
go to this, just because it chances to be in my own 
parish, and from my own house? I dare say that 
inane Duke will be best man, Idonea one of the 
bridesmaids, and Sir Richard Dyke amongst the 
guests. Had they seen as much of marriage and its 
results as I have, they would not run into it.” 

These and similar reflections were made at the 
Warkworth hotel, where Neville’s head-quarters were. 
He had declined taking up his residence either at 
Heronshill or with Mr. Timmins, preferring inde- 
pendence and the privilege of starting off at a 
moment’s notice. Jerry, his old groom, Chevy, his 
favourite horse, and Fritz, his retriever, were also 
located at his inn. He was at breakfast, the 
‘“‘Times”’ on his left, Fritz on his right, when 
Jerry brought in his letters. He saw that one of 
them was from Percy, and he opened it first. 

‘“‘She has told him to write to me direct, instead 
of sending me messages through her. I see it all,” 
he muttered, as he glanced at the hurried lines. 

His suspicion was correct. Idonea had told her 
brother to communicate with Neville himself, con- 
cerning Madame Ronda or any other matters per- 
sonal to him. Percy had obeyed, but, to Neville’s 
amusement and slight annoyance, had given him 
messages for his mother and Idonea instead. How 
ever, he soon forgot this in his interest in the letter. 
Percy said that Miss Welborn had had a private 
interview with Madame Ronda’s children, and had 
called on him soon afterwards. She acknowledged 
at once that they were the children in whom Mrs. 
Gore might.be interested, but, as she had gathered 
from them that Madame Ronda was still alive, Mrs. 
Gore begged to be allowed to see her before receiving 
them, as she had never known them under that 
name. 

“T said,” wrote Percy, “that I feared Madame 
Ronda was in too precarious a state to have an inter- 
view with any one who might excite her, but that I 
would name the request to her doctor. I did so, and 
he left it to Madame Ronda to decide as to whether 
she would see Mrs. Gore or not. Mrs. Keene put the 
question to her, and, after some hesitation, she con- 
sented to see her in the course of a day or so. When 
I told Miss Welborn this, and gave her the address, 
she was much taken aback by finding that it was the 
same address you and Mrs. Keene had previously 
given her. I explained that Madame Ronda was 
lodging in the same house. She inquired if the 
gentleman who was in search of a sister were still 
there, and I replied that you were in Northumber 
land. She said that she was sure Mrs. Gore would 
call on Madame Ronda at any hour she might 





prettily decorated, and Miss Charlotte played Men- 


appoint, and so we separated. The interview is still 
in abeyance, the prospect of it having induced a re- 
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currence of the re patient’s fever. Ihave a great 
pity for her, and do not wonder at my sister’s interest 
inher. Not that I have actually seen her, for the 
room is always darkened. Indeed I have scarcely 
heard her, so to say, because her voice is very low 
and weak. But she listens eagerly to the truths of 
the Gospel, and has, I dare to believe, a firm faith in 
Him who is our only hope in life or death. You 
have done a good work, and so has Mrs. Keene, in 
helping her in this extremity. Will you kindly give 
Idonea these details, as I cannot possibly write two 
letters? And if you see my mother tell her I will 
write soon, and do my utmost to be at home before 
the autumn is quite over.” 

‘“‘ A good work!” repeated Neville, musingly. ‘‘To 
have one mysterious woman to deal with is surely 
enough; but three, and two enigmatical, foreign 
children. And then, to be expected to pay court to 
Mrs. Umfreville, and be confidential with Idonea, 
which I must confess is not unpleasant, and to drink 
tea with Miss Timmins, and be petted by Mrs. 
Dooner, and expected to marry one of her daughters, 
and—and—to fail in finding the only woman I have 
any right to be interested in—is to be the very centre 
stitch of Penelope’s web.” 

So thinking, Neville read his other letters, finished 
his breakfast, and sauntered out, followed by Fritz. 

‘‘Oh, Neville Fairborn, there you are!” greeted 
him as he was mounting the hill. ‘Lina said you 
were to be at the wedding.” 

It was his friend Bertram, who seemed to be 
always on the wateh for him. 

‘‘T say, Bertram, I have a message for your 
mother from Percy!” he exclaimed, as the boy was 
passing him by. 

‘‘Can’t possibly take it, Neville Fairborn. Am 
late for school, and expecting a jobation. Mother’s 
at home, and particularly wants to see you. Make 
haste, and you'll give Bell and Margery a jolly half 
hour’s holiday. I shall tell mother if you don’t go.” 

This threat had weight, and Neville went. Mrs. 
Umfreville and the twins were just beginning lessons, 
but she received him and his apology for an early 
call with her usual stately politeness. The twins dis- 
appeared after proper greetings, and were soon 
engaged in what Bertram would have called ‘“‘a 
jolly” romp with Fritz. Neville thought that Mrs. 
Umfreville looked unusually anxious, and hastened 
to give Percy’s message. Her brow cleared as she 
received it. 

‘“‘T trust he will come. I have not seen him for 
nearly three years, and I have much to say to 
him. You cannot understand, Mr. Fairborn, how 
a widowed mother leans on an eldest son.” 

There was a stroke of pathos in this which touched 
Neville. He usually felt on the defensive with Mrs. 
Umfreville, for he always fancied her piercing eyes 
were reading and scanning him. 

‘‘And Percy is very reliable. One always feels 
sure that he will not blunder,” he said. 

‘‘Thank you. I know you are his friend, and do 
not say so to please me,’’ she remarked. ‘‘ You 
know the Dooners better than I do, or even than 
Percy does. Do you consider them gentlefolks ? ” 

Neville felt his bristles rise again. They generally 
did at people’s weak points. Pridewas Mrs. Umfre- 
ville’s, and the said bristles were at once pointed 
at it. 

“There are so many definitions of gentlefolk, as a 
class,’ he said. ‘They certainly take rank as such, 


both in town and country, both by education and 
fortune, and I hear Mr. Duke has it in his power to 
marry an earl’s daughter, if so it please him.” 

‘‘ But it does not seem to please him, since he asks 
in marriage the daughter of a commoner,” returned 
perplexed Mrs. Umfreville, while Neville looked in- 
quisitive. 

‘‘You see I live so retired a life,” she continued, 
“that I know nothing of the world as it is. Ifa 
startling event or proposal come to me, I am unpre- 
pared. Should you consider Mr. Duke Dooner a 
suitable match for a young lady of family and posi- 
tion ?” 

‘Certainly, if the young lady thought so,” replied 
Neville, beginning to understand that Idonea was 
involved in this cross-questioning. 

“But is he really a gentleman? Are they not all 
parvenus ? Mrs. Dooner’s English is so peculiar, and 
her manners are scarcely—well! not what I under- 
stand by ladylike!” 

“But her dress, Mrs. Umfreville? That is 
reckoned perfect. Surely it should atone for a mere 
lingual defect! Everything is habit or habitat. The 
customs and dwellings of our aristocratic forefathers 
would be slightly obnoxious to us; and foreigners, 
who live amongst us and upon us grumble at our 
houses, our food, and even our very graceful English 
manners. I fear we must go with the times, and 
accept the changes in society.” 

“You are getting radical like the rest, Mr. Fair- 
born. I prefer the manners and breeding of my own 
age. 

‘Like my poor mother, you will still call Zassel 
Tossel ! ’ 

‘‘T acknowledge no other pronunciation.” 

Neville smiled, and Mrs. Umfreville drew herself 

up. 
P after a slight pause she returned to her text, and 
it became apparent to Neville that Duke Dooner 
must have made some sort of proposal for Idonea. 
The gauze thrown over her mother’s inquiries was so 
transparent that he could not fail to see through it. 
He was annoyed and irritated, he knew not why. 

‘‘T had almost rather she married that fellow 
Dyke,” he thought, as he tried to smooth the sud- 
denly ruffled feathers of his mind, and answer justly 
and without the leaven of malice. Still, he felt that 
his praise was negative. 

‘“Mr. Duke Dooner is not a bad fellow. He is 
not of high attainments, perhaps, but neither is he a 
fool. I dare say he would not make a bad husband 
—in fact, Mrs. Umfreville, I am not a competent 
judge, for he is certainly no friend of mine.” 

Neville jerked out this doubtful opinion so un- 
naturally, and with so irritable a voice, that Mrs. 
Umfreville looked at him, and increased his con- 
fusion. Had she been a manceuvring mother, or he 
a worldly man, each might have thought the other 
playing a part. But no such suspicion entered the 
mind of either. Mrs. Umfreville perceived that for 
some reason or other Neville did not like Duke; and 
he was made aware that even the proud woman 
before him was suceumbing to circumstances or 
poverty. He remembered the china he had pur- 
chased and stowed away somewhere at Heronshill, 
and wondered if Mr. Timmins were still in the family 
secrets. Fearing further questions, he was about to 
wish Mrs. Umireville good morning when she 
suddenly resumed her subject. 





“Excuse me, Mr. Fairborn, but this is a matter of 
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vital importance. I have no one to consult. My 
son has a high opinion of you, and I know that I can 
trust you. Do you know anything against Mr. 
Duke Dooner? ‘Would you think him a suitable 
parti for—for—my daughter—my Idonea ?” 

The angry flush on Neville’s eheek deepened, but 
he mastered what he felt to be unreasonable dis- 
pleasure, and answered as measuredly as he could. 

‘‘T know nothing against him, Mrs. Umfreville. 
He is in what is called the best society. His father 
is an excellent and honourable man. ‘They are 
enormously rich. The world would reckon your 
daughter very fortunate, and if—if—she likes Mr. 
Duke Dooner sufficiently well to marry him, there 
can be no possible reason why she should not do so.” 

‘Thank you! thank you! You have removed a 
weight from my mind,” cried Mrs. Umfreville, 
holding out her hand. 





The piercing eyes were moistened by tears, and 
as Neville took and held the offered hand, he felt, for 
the first time, drawn towards Mrs. Umfreville. 

“Tf I can be of any service—in any way—vwill 
you make use of me as—as—a friend; as Percy’s 
friend, at least ?’’ he said, hesitating ; ‘‘ or as the son 
of your own early friend?” he added, with more 
confidence. 

‘‘T will not hesitate,’ replied Mrs: Umfreville, 
and Neville pressed her hand and left her. 

In the little hall the twins and Fritz were still at 
play. Neville remembered his first visit to the house, 
when he saw Idonea on the staircase, and heard her 
clear voice calling her brothers and sisters to order, 
as they were then romping with his dogs. So fair! 
so frank! so free! No; she could not—she should 
not marry a man so unworthy of her as Duke 
Dooner, 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES 


FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


CLAMS AND CLAM-DIVING. 


ANDING on a true coral island almost under the 
equator, on an extremely hot day, I was kindly 
invited to bathe inside the native pastor’s cottage, 
The flooring throughout was of snow-white pebbles— 
t,e., pieces of coral ground smooth by the action of 
the ocean. In the inner room, instead of a tub, was 
the lower valve of an immense oval clam. The entire 
shell, with the mollusk, must have weighed some 
hundreds of pounds. This giant clam (7Ziridacna gigas), 
originally obtained by an English vessel in Torres 
Straits, was conveyed to the Line Islands whilst the 
inhabitants were heathen. As a clam of that size 
had never before been seen there, it was at once 
installed by the priests as a new marine divinity. 
Upon the triumph of Christianity the degraded god 
was presented to the preacher of the new faith. 

There are about fifty species of clams, all natives 
of the warmer and tropical seas, and especially com- 
mon among our coral reefs. They greatly vary in 
colour, shape, and size. The Bear’s Paw Clam is 
perhaps the most beautiful. The Thorny Clam, 
with its branching horns, is a curious object. The 
Purple* Clam, by far the most plentiful in the Pacific, 
is very pretty as you peer down upon the wonders 
spread out at the bottom of a lagoon. The Water 
Clam is so named on account of its valves invariably 
containing a small quantity ef sea-water. A fine 
specimen of this remarkable clam, weighing 25lb., is 
lying before me. The internal edges of the shell are 
tastefully adorned with a stripe of deep yellow, and 
are but slightly indented. The Water Clam and the 
Giant Clam are designated by the natives pata toka, 
or Stone Clams, to distinguish them from true clams, 
which simply bear the name of paia. 

The shell of these mollusks consists of two unequal 
valves. There are two hinge-teeth in one valve and 
one in the other. The edges are greatly indented 
and interlock, to correspond with the overlapping 
foliation of the surface. 

Clams, like oysters, are eaten raw or cooked. In- 





deed, the natives of the Pacific are very partial to 
this diet. In most of the true coral islands these 
creatures are cut into strips and dried in the sun. 
Baskets of dried clams are sent by the natives as 
valuable gifts to friends on distant islands. 

The specimens found in the shallow waters of 
fringing reefs are small; the larger ones abound in 
the shelving seaward sides of fringing reefs, or in 
the deep and almost motionless waters of our lagoons. 
From a cavity at the base of the mollusk springs a 
white byssus, which expands into a sort of disc at 
the point of attachment, so as to have a firm hold of 
the coral rock. The clam usually selects a convenient 
hollow, sufficiently wide to permit it to rock gently 
backwards and forwards with the current (if any), to 
serve as a protection to the byssus, by which it is 
securely moored.* The base of the Water Clam 
forms part of the coral rock, and can only be detached 
from it by a heavy blow. 

Clams, like pearl oysters, grow in beds. They 
lie, frequently half-buried in sand or coral, with their 
valves a-gape, ready to snap up whatever may 
unwarily enter. In diving for pearl oysters at 
great depths it is needful to trust a good deal to 
the fingers. It thus occasionally happens that the 
diver, instead of getting hold of a pearl oyster, 
unwittingly inserts his hand between the valves 
of a clam. These valves immediately close with 
irresistible force. If the animal be large the 
fingers are snapped clean off; if small, the unlucky 
diver may rise to the surface in great pain, with a 
living clam dangling from his fingers. 

In diving for clams (as in octopus diving) it is 
usual to provide oneself with a sharp-pointed stake or 
an iron rod. At Aitutaki, when the tide is out, clams 
are picked up everywhere on the reef. At Mauke 
men dive for them on the ocean side of the narrow 
fringing reef when the sea is smocth. On reaching 
the bottom the diver stabs the gaping clam, which— 


— 





* Sometimes the growth of coral on the sides prevents the valves from 
opening fully. In that case the clam is eventually walled up alive by 





* Purple when fully grown, but of a straw-yellow when young. 


the surrounding coral, 
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for the mollusk is very tenacious of life—at once 
firmly grasps the weapon. The diver now tugs away 
with both hands until the clam is dislodged. A 
couple of expert natives with a canoe will get as 
many as a hundred in a day when a feast is in pre- 
paration. 

At Manihiki and Rakaanga the largest clams are 
about two spans in length, the animal itself being 
sufficiently large to satisfy the hunger of three per- 
sons. Clam-diving is woman’s work in those atolls. 
Yet it is surprising how few accidents occur. The 
reason for this may be, they dive in comparatively 
shallow water. 

Not long since a native was feeling about at the 
bottom of the lagoon of one of the Paumotu atolls 
for the dark-edged pearl oyster, when he unfortu- 
nately inserted the fingers of his left hand between 
the valves of a clam. The diver was instantly made 
prisoner by the mollusk. His agony was intense. 
Was it possible to get free? As the clam was in a 
hollow just adapted to its size, he could not sever the 
byssus. At length, in sheer terror of drowning, he 
cut off his four fingers with the knife pearl-divers 
carry with them, and rose to the surface a sadder, if 
not a wiser man. 

A similar accident took place at Penrhyns ; but the 
diver, instead of maiming himself for life, forced his 
knife between the valves, and released himself. 
Should the clam be attached to a smooth bit of coral, 
the speediest mode of rescue is _ sever the bundle of 
silky filaments by which it moors itself. On a neigh- 
bouring island, ere this could be done, the forefinger 
of the right hand of a clam-diver was lopped off. 

Brought ashore in baskets, they live for some time. 
Children in their play are apt to put their fingers 
between the open valves, and so get caught. Their 
screams soon bring their parents to the rescue, which 
is effected by stabbing the clam through the cavity 
for the byssus. 

The supply of clams in the Pacific is inexhaustible. 
If a party of divers should remove all the large ones 
from any particular locality for a grand feast, and 
should return next year to the same spot, no difference 
would be perceived, so rapid is the growth of the 
clam in these warm waters. 

Pearls of a peculiarly brilliant hue are occasionally 
found in the clam.* 

In the uplifted belt of dead coral which protects 
such islands as Mangaia, Atui, etc., from the 
inroads of old ocean, fossil clams of existing 
species are very abundant. It seems strange to 
seo these shells imbedded in hardened coral rock 
100 feet above the level of the sea. Of course, this 
is the result of volcanic agency at some remote period 
of the earth’s history. 

Natives have a superstition that somewhere in mid- 
ocean there exists a clam of gigantic proportions, 
capable of receiving a double canoe with its living 
freight between its valves, and ever on the watch 
for unwary voyagers! 


VOICE IN FISHES. 
Man, beasts, birds, and many sorts of insects are 





* A jeweller of Sydney offered in vain £25 to a trader fora very lustrous 
one about the size of a pea. A friend of mine—an expert in such matters 
—was willing to F gas £100 for a very large one of a convex shape, per- 
fectly symmetrical and without a fault. Since then pearls have greatly 
declined in value. Some of these pearls have a yellowish tint. have 
seen valuable black pearls, perfectly round, taken out of the clam ; one 
was of an extraordinary size, 


endowed with voice. Is this gift denied to the deni- 
zens of the deep? The ancients seem to have thought 
it was; for the classical student needs not to be 
reminded of the oft-recurring phrase, ‘‘ mute fishes.” 
Scientific voyagers have made us acquainted with 
the extraordinary sounds emitted, often from great 
depths, by drum-fishes, of which no representative 
has yet been discovered in the South Pacific. Many 
kinds of fish in these seas utter a distinct cry of fear 
or pain, ¢.g.— 

I.—The Vete, a fish about twelve inches in length, 
and weighing from one to two pounds. Bright yellow 
streaks run the entire length of its body. When 
held in the hand, or killed (by breaking its neck), it 
cries from its throat ““Ngeé!” This circumstance 
furnishes the islanders with a favourite expression 
for the death-cry of those clubbed in heathenism. 
Hence, too, the proverb (slightly varied on different 
islands) in relation to a violent death, 


Kio a Vete 

Tangi a Vete 
Avini a Vete 
Ngeé a Vete 


II.—The Rakoa, a fish closely allied to the pre- 
ceding; distinguished from it, however, by having 
black round spots on its tail. When caught or killed 
its cry is exactly like that of the Vete. 

IlIl.—The Kukukina, or young cavally, when 
caught on the hook or in a net, utters an imperfect 
guttural sound like “Ak! ak!” Itis named ‘“ Ku- 
kukéna’”’ in allusion to this circumstance. Yet this 
fish, when fully grown, utters no cry whatever. 

IV.—When the Kokiri sees the hand of the fisher- 
man coming to take it out of its hole, without the 
possibility of escape, it cries ‘Ko! ko!” The sound 
evidently proceeds from the stomach, and is produced 
by the sudden expulsion of sea-water. 

V.—The Ume, known among sailors as ‘‘the leather 
jacket ’—a fish with a thick rough skin, formerly 
much prized as a covering for the upper part of their 
stone adzes previous to braiding them with sinnet— 
when in circumstances similar to those of the Kokiri 
cries ‘Oo! 00!” Yet it is silent when killed. The 
tail of the Ume is furnished with a formidable spur, 
capable of inflicting a terrible weund. To avoid 
this, it is usual for the fisherman to bind his hand 
round and round with cloth. Many persons errone- 
ously imagine the sound referred to above is pro- 
duced by the furious lashing of its tail at the approach 
of a foe. 

It is the cruel practice of these islanders, when 
removing the Baracoota from the hook, to insert the 
thumb and forefinger into its great eyes, in order to 
prevent its slipping back into the ocean. In its 
agony it invariably utters a faint ‘‘e¢—e—é!” Also 
when killed. 

When a fleet of canoes is out on a pitch-dark night 
after Baracoota, the natives are often startled by a 
booming ‘Oo! oo!” intimating the close proximity 
ofa ‘‘ black-fish ” * (which, by-the-bye, is a mammal, 

and not a true fish at all), which has come up to 
breathe and to disport itself. Of course they are 
well pleased when the dangerous visitor is pleased to 
take its departure. 


=Screamed like a (dying) Vete. 


WILLIAM WYATT GILL, B.A. 
Rarotonga, South Pacific. 





¢ A species of whale—Physeter tursio, 
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OUT AMONG THE TURKOMANS. 


BY THE REY. JAMES BASSETT, OF TEHERAN, PERSIA. 


At sunrise the next morning we mounted the 
horses which we had ridden the previous day 
and pressed onward with the intention of reaching 
the holy city of Mashad. We passed during the 
day many pilgrims, and saw two men bearing a 
dead body in a rude coffin on the back of a donkey. 
The corpse was being taken to Mashad for interment 
in holy ground. The road which we followed ran 
gradually up the mountain range, crossing it dia- 
gonally. The last two farsangs the road was over 
rough and broken ground, and had in places been 
graded. In the roughest place a tall slab of stone is 
set up and bears an inscription relating to the recent 
improvements of the way. At Torook we found an 
old caravansary too filthy to enter, and which we 
abandoned to the post-horses, which in a drove were 
driven into it. It was with difficulty wood could be 
obtained sufficient to cook a little food or boil a pot 
of water. The only shade to be found was a band 
about two feet wide cast by the roof of the caravansary. 

The distance from Torook to Mashad is five farsangs. 
The first three are over the mountain range, which 
is not very difficult, owing in part to the contour of 
the range, and in part to improvement of the road, 
made, as the slab at either end of the road relates, by 
the order of the Sadr Azam. As I gained the sum- 
mit and descended towards the north, I could see 
quite across the spacious valley through which the 
Mashad river flows and in which the city stands. 
The latter seemed to be far below us and to our 
left, the gold-tiled dome and minarets of _Imaum 
Reza being the only prominent objects in the 
large cluster of dull-brown walls and roofs of 
earth. The valley seemed to be some fifteen or twenty 
miles wide, and its general course nearly north-west 
tosouth-east. In whatever direction the eye turned 
there appeared a succession of mountain ranges 
seemingly quite parallel with each other. To the 
right and south-east mountains were to be seen 
which were far on the road to Herat, and on the 
north mountains which were on the road towards 
Sarakhs. 

As we approached the city every object seemed 
consecrated to the great Sheah saint buried there. 
The caravansaries, the villages, the fields, and the 
fountains belong to him. The salutations of the 
returning pilgrims were, ‘‘ An interest in your pray- 
ers;” ‘‘May your prayers be heard.” To which our 
men replied, ‘‘ May your place not be vacant.’”’ As 
we approached the gate a furious wind drove clouds 
of dust upon us, which, for a time, made every object 
invisible. The gateways and walls and dwellings of 
the city were soon discerned to be painfully earthy 
rather than celestial, and the ground about the wall 
appeared to be full of dead men’s bones, if the graves 
and gravestones could be taken as evidence on that 


Vv. 


oint. Entering the dilapidated gate opening on the 

harufabad road, I rode through narrow and filthy 
streets to the quarters of the British Legation.* 

The city of Mashad, called ‘The Holy,” is 150 
farsangs from Teheran. It is now the seat of govern- 
ment for the province of Khorasan, by which name 
it is also called. Toos, the more ancient capital, was 
sitnated about sixteen miles north of Mashad. The 
site is well known, but is marked by the fragment of 
an old tower only, as the remains of the ancient city. 
The word Mashad means “ The place of the martyr,” 
and was given, as Persian historians relate, to a 
small village named Sanabad, in consequence of the 
burial there of Reza, the eighth Imaum of the house 
of Ali. According to the same source, Haroun al 
Rasheed, the celebrated khalif, died in Toos previous 
to the death of Rasheed, and was buried in an ancient 
tower of Sanabad. Tradition refers the tower, as it 
does many other things, to Alexander the Great. 

Mahmoon, the son and successor of Rasheed, as a 
stroke of policy endeavoured to reconcile the house 
of Ali by making Reza a governor in Merv or Toos; 
subsequently, the suspicions of Mahmoon having been 
excited, he caused the Imaum to be poisoned in Toos, 
and the body was buried in the tower at Sanabad, 
‘‘so that the feet of the saint were toward the head 
of the khalif.”” With the growth of the Sheah sect 
the grave became the object of great reverence, and 
extensive and pretentious buildings have been erected 
above and around it. It is claimed that portions of 
the ancient tower yet remain, but as to the precise 
circumstances relating to the origin and progress of 
the buildings of earlier date, Persian historians them- 
selves differ. The sifting of contradictory statements 
from a mass of extravagant traditions seems as hope- 
less of certainty as it would seem to be of interest 
and profit to the reader. 

There are several mosques, but the most noted is 
that of Johare Shahud, constructed by the wife of 
Tamerlan, a Georgian princess. Many changes and 
additions have been made to the buildings called 
Imaum Reza, in the course of centuries. The struc- 
ture now bearing that name covers several acres of 
ground near the centre of the city, and it is so sur- 
rounded by and connected with other houses that at 
a distance no considerable part of it can be seen 
except a lofty dome and two minarets covered with 
gold-enamelled tiles. 





* Captain William Napier, the military attaché in Tsheran, had, how- 
ever, a few days before, I found, gone to Sarakhs, accompanied by Mr. 
Lestrange. The ambassador, Mr. Thompson, had a provided me 
with a letter to the British agent, who was also absent. I take pleasure 
in acknowledging the kind words and suggestions of Captain Napier; and 
the substantial evidence which I had during all my journey, as also 
during seven years of residence in Teheran, of the kind consideration of 
Dr. J. E. Baker, the very able medical superintendent of the Governmen$ 
of India’s telegraph corps in Persia. 
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Within are four principal courts. Two of these 
are places of refuge. The other two, called sahn 
(open places), are of different area, and were con- 
structed at different times, the east, or new one, 
during the reign of the present Shah. 

The tomb of Imaum Reza and the grave of Rasheed 
are under a lofty dome which covers a circular 
tower. The room in which this tomb stands is called 
the inner sanctuary. As I was not willing to conform 
to Mohammedan forms of prayer, and practise the 
deception necessary to visit the interior in disguise, 
I employed a Persian Mussulman artist to go and 
paint the shrine. He furnished me, under my sug- 
gestions, with a pencil sketch of the interior; and from 
this, being assured that he could produce a good 
picture, I engaged him to paint a second picture, to 
be forwarded to me by post, and for the sum of six 
tomans. It didnot follow me. I afterwards learned, 
some time after leaving the city, that the painting 
having been reported to the chief governor of the 
shrine, that officer sent for it and gave a liberal 
present, and assigned a pension to the artist, and is 
said to have sent the picture to the Shah. After this 
very many orders for pictures came to the painter, 
who in his prosperity seemed to forget the original 
contractor, and one who gave the first suggestion of his 
good fortune. In due course, however, I wrote to a 
colporteur of our own in Mashad, who prevailed upon 
the artist to fulfil his engagement with me, and who, 
also at my direction, entered the mausoleum and 
verified the accuracy of the picture, which is now 
in my possession. The engraving I now give of the 
shrine is from the first pencil sketch. It was my 
opinion that I could in this way obtain a more accu- 
rate knowledge of the sanctuary than I could from so 
rapid a survey as must be made under disguise, which, 
to say the least of it, promised to be very trouble- 
some and unsatisfactory. The following description 
is therefore dependent upon data and figures fur- 
nished by natives in answer to careful inquiry made 
by me. 

The room called the harem, in which is the tomb of 
Reza, is ten and a quarter Persian zarh square, or 
about thirty-three feet square. From the floor to the 
top of the dome is twenty-two and a half zarh, or 
about seventy-two feet. The floor is of marble tiles 
covered with a costly Persian carpet. The walls are 
finished with tiers of wainscoting. The first and 
lower one is of tile of the time of Shah Abbass the 
Great, and is called izarah. The lines or bands of 
inscription are called keteba. From the upper 
keteba to the apex of the dome the vault of the dome 
is covered with mirrors, cut in various forms and set 
in plaster. The mirrors seen below are set as 
panels, and between them is what may be termed 
a filigree of gold. Over the grave there are three 
zereh resembling railings or latticed canopies. The 
outer one is of steel, the other two are one of silver, 
the other of iron. But these seem to have been 
changed in the course of time; for earlier writers 
mention an inner zereh of gold, which, however, may 
have been only a conjecture. The door of the zereh 
is fastened with a padlock of gold, and the base of 
the steel zereh is of solid silver. The room has three 
doors, one is covered with a Cashmereor Persian shawl, 
the fringes of which are made of pearls. Another 
door is covered with a plate of silver, and another 
is covered with a plate of gold and set with precious 
stones said to have been the gift of the late treasurer 
of the Shah. 


~ 
c 





The accountant of the governor of the province 
informed me that the revenue of the mausoleum 
amounted to forty thousand tomans—about sixteen 
thousand pounds. The guards number three hun- 
dred. Several schools and a hospital are sustained 
by the income of the shrine, and under its manage- 
ment. More than six hundred pounds of rice are 
cooked daily for the retainers and the pilgrims who 
may need it. There seems to be a continued and 
systematic effort on the part of those who control the 
shrine to make it famous for miracles. I observed 
dark objects on the dome, which at first were sup- 
posed to be workmen ; but inquiry disclosed the fact 
that these objects were bundles of grass and flowers, 
hung upon the exterior of the dome, so as to be 
reached, with some difficulty, by the hand thrust 
through a hole in the roof. The spears of grass and 
flowers are taken by those who can reach them, and 
carried away, to be put upon a wound or upon the 
sick, or in water, to be drunk as a cure. A man 
came to the shrine seeking money ; after several days 
of prayer he was rewarded by seeing a hand pro- 
jected through the lattice-work of the tomb, and a bag 
of money presented. He ran to the sahn and pro- 
claimed the miracle. The crowd immediately tore 
all the clothing off from him, in their anxiety to have 
a memento of the wonder. The outer canopy, as I 
have shown, is of steel; but the steel was exhumed 
in a certain locality in the sahn, indicated by the 
oracle. 

It is said of one of the Shahs, that on visiting 
the shrine he saw there a blind man who had for a 
long time been seeking the restoration of sight from 
the saint. When the Shah asked, ‘‘ How long a 
time have you been pleading with the Imaum ?”’ the 
man replied, ‘‘Ten years.” ‘‘Then,’’ said the King, 
‘you must be a very bad man. I therefore give you 
until morning an opportunity for prayer; if by that 
time Reza has not granted your request, I will have 
your head taken off.” It is said that the saint, moved 
with compassion, cured the blind man that very 
night, and in the morning the Shah gave him a 
valuable present. This story is told to pilgrims, in 
order to show them the advantages of importunity in 
prayer. The mustofi, or accountant, called upon me, 
and among the first questions put by him was, ‘‘ Do 
you believe in jins? Have you any in your country?” 
As the word is commonly used in that land of a 
distinct class of beings whom we call demons, I did 
not find it necessary to explain, and so told him that 
I did not believe in them. But he very sincerely 
affirmed, ‘‘ We have jins here,” and gave quite a 
particular description of them. I then asked him if 
he had actually seen these creatures. He said, 
‘‘No; I have not seen their bodies, but I have heard 
their voices. The moollahs of Reza have power,” he 
continued, ‘‘to bring them up, and the demons are 
under the control of these priests. The jins sometimes 
enter rooms in a mysterious, unaccountable way, and 
strangle people; Jook out for jins!” 

The moollahs and other persons connected with 
this establishment have a reputation for violence and 
fanaticism, and are considered a dangerous set of 
fellows, over whom the secular authorities have 
little or no control. Only a few weeks before our 
arrival they had caused a man to be killed, and had 
at another time raised a mob, which gutted the house 
of a prince who had the temerity to say that he 
would drink wine, in spite of the prohibition of the 
moollahs. 
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OUT AMONG THE TURKOMANS. 
The asylum afforded b 


y this shrine is of a charac- | to show the sacredness and 
ter commensurate with that of the place. It is said 
that the Persian authorities could not take from the 
inner sanctuary a cri 


minal who had taken refuge | of Islam, such as apostates from that faith. 
there. It affords a gs 


afe retreat for murderers and| The pilgrims in the city are, in the more favour- 
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sufficiency of the asylum 
for the purpose of its institution; but it can afford 
no protection to offenders against the essential laws 
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INTERIOR OF THE MAUSOLEUM OF REZA AND HAROUN AL RASHEED, 


From an Original Sketch. 


outlaws. It is a striking feature of the Mohammedan | able seasons of the year, very many. The number 
religious law that while Christians are regarded as varies much with the season, but there must bea 
oreigners and infidels, and the same is true of Jews | considerable number there at all times. Most of 


and Guebers, yet they are allowed asylum where, | these seem to be fanatics, but many are pleasure- 
under ordinary conditions, no non-Mussulman is seekers, and others are religious tramps. They come 
permitted to enter. 


This is an anomaly which is | from every quarter of the Mohammedan world, espe- 
accounted for only on the theory that it is intended cially from those regions whither Sheahs have gone ; 
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from Cabul, Hindustan, Bokhara, Candahar, Afghan- 
istan, Arabia, Turkey, and Russia. The shrine of 
Imaum Reza is the most celebrated in Persia. The 
regions to be passed over in order to reach it have 
been, and are now, among the most dangerous for 
the traveller, yet the way is thronged with pilgrims, 
a large proportion of whom are women. In one 
rugged mountain pass I met pilgrims complaining 
of the tedious and rough road. One, who seemed to 
represent the company, exclaimed with emphasis, 
‘‘ We shall be repaid for all our trouble if we can only 
see Reza. I am willing to go on foot and live on 
water if I may but see Reza. Thank the Lord, there 
is plenty of water here.” To very many Reza is as 
the temple of the celestial city in the land of Beulah, 
and is seen only in fancy over the blue mountains. 
The dead are brought from every quarter and buried 
in or without the city. The courts of the mausoleum 
and the cemeteries contain some of the most famous 
of the kings and princes of Merv and of Persia, and 
the city seems surrounded with dead. 

The city of Mashad, as I was told by the governor 
of Khorasan and by a European who had resided 
there several years in the employ of the government, 
contains about 60,000 residents, all of whom are 
Mohammedans, except 300 families of Jews, who 
also are ostensibly Mohammedans. These are now 
commonly called jadeed, that is, new, or proselytes, 
and are, according to their own traditions, descen- 
dants of Jews carried by Nadr Shah from the city of 
Casveen to Mashad. About forty years ago the 
moollahs of Mashad resolved that some expedient 
should be adopted for either the removal or the con- 
version of the Jews of that city, who were then said 
to number some four hundred families. During the 
days of Moharrim, which are commemorative of the 
founders of the Sheah sect, a report was circulated 
that the Jews had killed a dog in moekery of the 
sacred rites of the Sheahs. The fact seems to have 
been that a Jew was afflicted with a sore and disabled 
hand, and called upon a Mohammedan doctor to treat 
it. The doctor ordered that a dog should be killed, 
and the man should lay his hand on the opened body 
and flesh of the dog. The circumstance, whether 
from design or accident, served as a pretext for the 
moollahs to incite the populace against the Jews, 
who, rushing in crowds upon them, massacred 
more than thirty, and bore off the contents of their 
houses. The extermination of the community seemed 
to be so imminent that the Jews gladly accepted the 
alternative given them of professing the faith of 
Islam, which was done by the elders of the congre- 
gations. Since that time the Israelites of Mashad 
have been outwardly Mussulmans. Some left the 
city then and went to Merv. Others went to Herat, 
where they are permitted to enjoy the exercise of 
their own faith. The synagogues of Mashad are 
now in ruins, but on the wall of one there is a memo- 
rial to the persons massacred. The Jews dare not 
now hold religious services after their own forms of 
worship, but some of them meet in secret for read- 
ing the Scriptures, and they have among them 
several religious teachers. 

The sufferings of these people seem to have brought 
them more into sympathy with Christians, and if 
they have lost somewhat, they have gained material 
and intellectual advantage. They are well acquainted 
with the Persian language, and have become useful 
to the Mussulman as go-betweens with Turkomans 
and Afghans, and are also useful as doctors, magi- 





cians, and merchants. They travel in the capacity of 
doctors and magicians and traders to Merv and 
Bokhara and Herat. Being persecuted by the 
Persians, they become thereby objects of pity to the 
Sunees of Central Asia, and their acceptableness to 
the Sunee makes them more useful to the Sheah. 

Mashad sustains important relations to some of 
the chief cities of Central Asia. It is about two 
hundred miles from Mashad to Merv, the real centre 
of the Turkoman tribes. Herat is about the same 
distance to the south-east. Mashad is really the 
frontier town of north-eastern Persia, though the 
Shah claims territory beyond. The country for 
some distance is often in the possession of the Turko- 
mans who roam over this region, so that there 
is no communication by caravan between these 
towns except under the protection of an escort of 
soldiers. 

The Turkomans found in Mashad are chiefly of the 
Tokah tribe, and captives or descendants of captives. 
At this time there were Turkomans in the city whose 
calling was to conduct caravans to Bokhara or to 
Merv, and which, for a consideration, they were then 
ready to do for me. 

Much has been said with reference to the natural 
resources of the country which lies in the vicinity of 
Mashad. If report be true, coal, copper, and iron 
abound in the mountains. The precious metals have 
been found also. There is a hill—Kne Sang—less 
than a farsang distant, which is believed by the 
natives to yield gold, and another near by said to 
produce silver. The yield of gold seems to be 
accepted as true; but that it is so has been doubted. 
At any rate, the yield does not pay the cost of labour. 
Soapstone and alabaster are abundant. From the 
former various kinds of vessels are turned; from the 
latter fine and delicate fabrics are made. A beauti- 
ful pink alabaster is brought from near Herat. 

The city is not so large as the extent of walls 
would seem to indicate. Much of the land is in 
gardens, and near the walls is vacant. The land 
without and near the city is under cultivation. Fields 
of poppies are cultivated for opium. There are here 
also brick-kilns and potiation ban the product of the 
latter is a coarse earthenware and tiling. There are 


|now six gates to the city. A canal with a stream 


of water three to five feet wide runs through the 
centre of a broad avenue, and through the middle 
of the city. About midway stands Imaum Reza, 
and the avenue is virtually closed in the centre 
by the.gates of the asylum, 

It is worthy of remark that the mausoleum of Reza 
is supplied with a library said to be especially rich 
in manuscripts, which have been accumulated during 
many centuries. 

Soon after entering Mashad I called, in compliance 
with the custom of the country, upon the governor, 
who is a brother of the Shah. The palace appeared 
to be in a dilapidated state. It is situated in the 
western part of the city, near to extensive gardens. 
It was arranged at my request that I should see the 
prince when he should be disengaged. So there was 
at this time no such crowd of men as is usually wait- 
ing in the court and halls. His Excellency was 
seated upon a chair at the upper end of the room. 
On his left sat a sayed upon the floor, and a little 
below him the mustofi. The prince is apparently a 
man of about forty or forty-five years of age, some- 
what below medium stature, rather portly, and 
possessing the physiognomy of the Kajars. The 
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marked features about him were very heavy black 
eyebrows nearly or quite meeting, large black eyes, 
a ruddy and fair complexion, and the usual blunt and 
blurting manner of Persian princes. But his address 
was characterised by a commendable and good 
nature. He was greatly interested in military move- 
ments going on in Afghanistan. He read the 
Persian news, notes, and telegrams sent from Teheran, 
and repeated many very extravagant reports as to 
British forces. He seemed to believe that the British 
had possession of Beloochistan and fifty thousand 
troops in Afghanistan. I am indebted to him for 
the expression of good will, for chapar horses, and 
offers of aid, which, I am glad to say, I had no 
occasion to seek. 

The importance of Mashad is really understood by 
those persons who have a knowledge of the country 
tributary to it. For many centuries past very im- 
portant cities have flourished in its vicinity, and the 
past gives good ground upon which to predict the 
probable future of the country contiguous. The cities 
of Kishabour, Mashad, Merv, and Herat are centres 
of one of the richest and most available portions of 





Central Asia, whether considered with reference to 
climate or to mineral and agricultural resources. The 
valley of the Tejens or Mashad river at the city is 
thirty-five hundred feet above the sea level. The 
latitude is 36° 17’ 40’. The climate must be more 
than usually healthful for that country, judging from 
the mortality of the city, which is very light consi- 
dering the very unfavourable condition of the city as 
to sanitary measures. 

The average temperature was less than at Teheran 
for a like season of the year. The mountainous situa- 
tion and exposure to north-eastern winds, and open 
site on the north of a mountain range, as also 
irrigation of the plain, would seem to furnish ground 
for the opinion that it must in summer be cooler than 
Teheran, as the fact itself shows. Considering the 
past, and the resources of Western Central Asia, it 
may be said that there is only needed a stable and 
enlightened government, and the arts of Western 
civilisation, to develop somewhere in the regions 
drained by the Morghaub and the Tejens some of 
the most prosperous communities and some of the 
greatest cities of the world. 





BIBLE LESSONS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


BY THE REY. HARRY JONES, M.A., RECTOR OF ST, GEORGE’S-IN-THE-EAST. 


FAITHFUL. IN THAT WHICH IS LEAST. 


He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much : and he that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much.”— 


‘ T is thus that our Lord drives home the 
[4 moral of a famous parable—the parable 
of the unjust steward. 

A steward is accused of wasting his 
master’s goods; and to escape the loss he 
would incur by his dismissal, he manages 
to entangle a number of his master’s 
debtors in another, a fresh fraud. 

Is he suspected of being unjust? Then he will let 
others share the proceeds of his injustice, and so, by 
hush money and connivance, tie the whole party to 
silence, and make a provision for himself. He seems 
even to have seen all the debtors at once, so that all 
might be implicated, and none tell of the other. 

It would appear, however, that his plan must have 
been discovered, for his master, his lord (not our 
Lord Jesus Christ), is represented as praising his 
ingenuity. And if found out it must surely have 
failed, for the debtors, on the discovery of their 
defalcations, would be obliged to pay in full, and 
would thus be under no obligation to the steward. 
The suceess of his scheme depended upon his lord’s, 
or master’s, ignorance of the deduction made from 
the debts which were owing to him. The steward’s 
wisdom is seen in the cunning of the plot, not in the 
gain he got by it. Indeed, the commendation of his 
lord, or master, is most easily reconciled with the 
miscarriage of the scheme by which he was to have 
been defrauded ; for we do not find that people are 
ready to express admiration for a fraud by which 
they are losers. But we can afford to admire the 
ingenuity of a scheme which has failed to injure us. 

Thus far in the parable all is natural enough. 
There is nothing to surprise us. But when we come 








Take xvi. 10. 


to the moral drawn from it by our Lord, it is not so 
plain. These are the Divine words: ‘‘And I say 
unto you, Make to yourselves friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness; that, when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.” 

Many have stopped here, as if Christ had done 
speaking; and they have checked themselves with 
something like surprise. 

How is this? they think. Does the Lord, the self- 
denying Lord who did not His own will, but the will 
of Him that sent Him, who bade us take no thought 
for the morrow, does He make Christian service 
nothing better than a price paid to God now for 
something which God will pay back to us hereafter ? 
Is the mammon of unrighteousness the instrument by 
which a place may be secured in heaven? Can we 
thus buy salvation? Is there thus, after all, a 
flaw in the simplicity of faith and the purity of 
Divine devotion? Does the saint, after all, yield to 
the baser motives which affect a selfish, calculating 
world? Is everlasting rest itself in the market, and 
unlike other goods only in the largeness of the price 
which has to be paid for it? Is the unrighteous 
mammon the friend to whom we must look to 
receive us into everlasting habitations? I believe 
that this has been the belief or persuasion of many, 
though, perhaps, they have not put it so coarsely 
into inl? 9 se why have we heard of vows that 
if God will grant such and such a favour the sinner, 
delivered from the sickness or the storm, will pay 
such and such a price? A man in danger of death 
has prayed for safety with the promise that if he is 
spared he will serve God for the rest of his days 
and the remainder ef his means—as if the army of 
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the Lord could be any the stronger for such a 
cowardly desertion from the ranks of the devil. I 
believe that many a material possession now inherited 
by the Church has come originally from the selfish 
terrors of some rich evil-doer who has sought to 
‘‘make his soul” by rich offerings to an offended 
God. 

It is thus that some have tried to make friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness. And I believe, too, 
that some who have not been able to distinguish such 
devotion from that of the pagan, who promises his 
victims to the God of War if so be that he wins the 
battle, have been grievously perplexed how to under- 
stand these words of our Lord. 

How can they be explained? By our text. Our 
Lord’s words are, in direct reference to the stratagem 
of the unjust steward, “And I say unto you, Make 
to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness; that, when ye fail, they may receive you into 
everlasting habitations.” But this is not all. He 
goes on to add, in the words of our text, ‘“‘ He that 
is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in 
much. If therefore ye have not been faithful in 
the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your 
trust the true riches? and if ye have not been faith- 
ful in that which*is another man’s, who shall give 
you that which is your own?” 

It is in these last words that we have our Lord’s 
true moral of the parable. The law or principle laid 
down amounts to this, ‘‘Do your worldly work faith- 
fully, so shall you the better discharge the will of 
God in higher matters.” Your use of mammon will 
fit you to receive and enjoy better things. 

This truth might be put shortly in another form— 
‘‘ Earth is the school for heaven.’”? We may practise 
heavenly virtues in earthly business. Even our com- 
mon calling, our trade, our work, may be so done as 
to cultivate our eternal life, or, as the parable has it, 
may lead us to live in everlasting habitations. Our 
honesty in business and money dealings helps us to 
take in those great laws of the Lord by which our 
future judgment is ruled. 

This moral or upshot of the parable comes out 
more clearly as we notice that whether we are em- 
paret in great or small things, we are spoken of as 

eing trusted. We are urged to be faithful in little 
and in much. 

Faithful. Trusting. There is no é¢rue doing of 
God’s work on compulsion—that is, from fear, or 
hope of mere gain, 7.e., from selfishness, from expec- 
tation that we lose or get something directly profit- 
able to ourselves. The charm and speciality of 
human devotion is that it be willing, done with a 
sense that we are working in communion with God. 
With good will doing service, as the Apostle puts it. 

Let us above all things remember this. It is not 
that God wants certain things done, and drives His 
slaves to their task with the lash of hell, or eoaxes 
them to bestir themselves with the bribe of heaven. 

‘My son,” saith He, ‘‘ give Me thine heart.” God, 
moreover, wants nothing at our hands which, without 
our pains, He could not get. We are not mere instru- 
ments by which He shapes His purpose, mere tools 
in His workshop. We are not mere beasts of burden 
who are set to do His work, goaded to labour, fed for 
strength, and stalled for rest. We are not thus 
intended or used to serve God. He wants, not the 
result of our compulsory toil, not the produce of our 
brains and hands, not the praises of our lips and the 
courtier-like homage which shall surround His throne 
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with the polite utterances of religious language. But 
us, ourselves. He wants us. And He wants us to 
be united to Him in faith or trust. And as He sees 
our faith in Him, He sees the fulfilment of His pur- 
pose when He made man in His image, after His 
likeness. 

This was the way of His Son with His disciples. 
‘*T call you not servants,’’ or slaves, but “friends.” 
And it is in being faithful in little things, in doing 
what we have to do as entrusted to us by God, in 
transacting the business of mammon, the lower work 
of the world, as done for and with Him, that He trains 
us for, and leads us into, everlasting habitations. 

This is really the upshot of the parable. This is 
the moral which our Lord would draw from it. This 
truth is of the first and last importance. If we 
remember it and apply it, it explains many an appa- 
rent difficulty in the Bible. There is a way of doing 
any legitimate work which makes it not merely per- 
missible but Divine. The very same thing may be 
done by two men in such different ways that in one 
case the doing of the deed is godly, and in the other 
ungodly. One may do it in a spirit of sullenness, or 
pure selfishness, or in anger, or from sheer fear; the 
other heartily and cheerfully. In either case the 
result—the material result—may appear alike, may 
be the same. The field ploughed by the beaten slave 
or by the intelligent freeman will bear the same crop. 
A loaf equally feeds the body, whether it be stolen or 
bought. The material results may be alike, though 
the means used to produce them may be widely difte- 
rent. 

And the rule holds in cases which are not extreme, 
like this last, which I have supposed. Work, honest 
in itself, may be well or ill done in the sight of God. 
It may be done in the Spirit of God or the spirit of 
self. The man who does his work after a Christian 
fashion not only does it well, but with distinctly right 
motive. The master may be suspicious, and seek to 
protect his own interests by severe oversight ; and he 
is not to be blamed, as things are, for so doing; but 
the business of the Christian workman is to do what 
he has to do right, to shape the stone and lay the 
bricks right, whether the foreman be looking on or 
not. 

This punctiliousness, this what some who measure 
all things by the standard of selfish interest, or com- 
mercial competition, might call chivalresque Chris- 
tianity, is the sort of Christianity which God expects 
of us, whatever our work may be, whether our posi- 
tion be lowly or exalted. And it is this trustworthi- 
ness or faithfulness in earthly things, in what the 
parable calls the mammon of unrighteousness, which 
makes a man capable of receiving fuller supplies of 
God’s grace, or having the true riches more freely 
entrusted to him. Such a man may not be able to 
give a fine or learned name to his feelings. He 
may have a blunt, unsentimental way of doing his 
duty, but he is impelled by a strong power within 
him to do what he has to do aright, scrupulously, to 
the best of his ability. And when we find this, we 
find the capacity for everything that honours a man, 
and makes him eternally honoured in the sight and 
kingdom of God. He is in the way of being received 
into everlasting habitations. 

In the kingdom of heaven, in the sight of God, 
a man is marked, not by the mere cleverness of his 
brain, his fingers, or his tongue, but by his truth, 
fairness, honour, and devotion. The wicked man, 





who is not always found out, as he is in the parable, 
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may be successfully shrewd and cunning. He may 
impose upon shallow-pated people, and line his nest 
with the softest feathers plucked from human geese, 
but, after all, the simple Christian who grinds 
through his work, sometimes even misunderstood 
and opposed, but still buoyant with the sense that he 
is true to his own conscience, takes his place along 
with the fellow-workers of the Almighty, and has 
touches, even here, of that rest and safety which 
belong to the everlasting habitations. He is faithful 
in that which is least, and that shows and gives his 
fitness for admission to the higher rooms in the king- 
dom of God. Ido not ask by what flattering names 
he may get himself called here. I donot ask whether 
he succeeds in the eyes of the world, for such success 
does not necessarily involve worth. Ido not ask to 
which political or religious party he may belong; but 
if he is unfaithful in that which is least, if he plays 
with his words, if he trifles with human affection, 
if he deceives in the small matters of his business, 
despising such scrupulousness, his religion is but a 
poor pretence, to be shamefully stripped off as unreal, 
as mere paste and spangles, in the day when God 
judges us by the question—If ye have not been 
faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will com- 
mit to your trust the true riches? He may be in- 
terested, experienced, and busy in the form of godli- 
ness, but without common, social, commercial, and 
domestic honesty he is but a religious failure. 

Let us pray and strive to respond aright to the 
training in little things by which God enables us 
to enjoy His greater gifts. We are all stewards. 
Let us not be unjust ones. Let us make friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness, by looking on every 
honest human work as set to us by God, and by 
treating every trust and business engagement as part 
of our Christian calling. We are, all round, trusted 
by God. Let us honour that trust, and then He 
advances us towards the higher rooms, the everlast- 
ing habitations of the kingdom of heaven ; enabling 
us to take in more and more of His enabling power 
and refreshing grace, according as we use the measure 
of it which we receive now. 





THE READING-ROOM OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


WE frequently hear demands made for a larger 
number of Free Public Libraries, but we com- 
paratively seldom see references made to the fact 
that there is in the centre of London the finest 
Free Public Library in the world, which is open at 
convenient hours almost throughout the whole year 
to every person, without distinction of sex, above the 
age of twenty-one. The National Library at the 
British Museum is not only the finest free library 
in the world; its central reading-room, which is 
accessible alike to poor as well as to rich, is one of 
the grandest, if not indeed the most satisfactory, of 
all public buildings in London, and it is fitted with 
adegree of comfort, almost of luxury, which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

We do not propose in the present article to trace 
the rise and development of the great National 

ibrary. Nor do we now intend to do more 
than mention the fact that its splendid reading- 
Toom is due to the genius and to the initiative of the 
late Sir Antonio Panizzi. Whilst others were 
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debating how the public want was to be supplied, 
and while economists were shuddering at the idea of 
buying additional land for the purposes of the 
Museum, Panizzi showed that the vacant land in the 
centre of the Museum quadrangle could be utilised. 
He sketched out his idea on a sheet of blotting 
paper and settled the matter forthwith.* The room 
has proved adequate for the wants of London until 
now ; but the time is rapidly arriving when it will no 
longer be sufficient for the ever-increasing army of 
readers. Our purpose is to point out how it is used, 
and to that end to print information which is not 
obtainable in print elsewhere. 

After passing through the principal entrance of 
the British Museum, the visitor will see opposite to 
him on the other side of the hall some swinging glass 
doors, enclosing a narrow passage which has other 
glass doors at the farther extremity. If he asks 
permission he will be allowed to pass through this 
passage, and at the farther end will discover the 
reading-room of the library. It takes the stranger 
quite by surprise. The loftiness of the dome, the 
elegance of the decorations, the numerou’ occupants 
busily at work, and the immense array of the books 
upon the shelves, are all as unexpected as they are 
striking. 

In the very centre of the building at a small table 
sits the courteous and extremely well-informed 
superintendent of the room. Around him there 
is a circular wooden enclosure or counter, behind 
which are the attendants who receive the tickets 
upon which readers write when they are in want 
of books, and a number of other attendants who 
fetch the books from the shelves in the interior 
of the library. Surrounding this inner circle there 
are again two other circular counters, with shelves 
underneath them, upon which are ranged the various 
series of catalogues, such as the ‘‘New General 
Catalogue,” the ‘‘ King’s Catalogue,” the ‘ Gren- 
ville Catalogue,” etc., ete.; and then again, outside 
these are the radiating desks and tables for the 
readers themselves. The desks and tables are all 
lettered and numbered, so that the person who has 
written for a book may be easily found when the 
book is brought. Lastly, outside all, upon the walls 
of the building, there is the magnificent collection of 
books which any person may take down at free will, 
without having to write tickets at all. 

It must not be supposed that any person can walk 
into the reading-room and make use of the books 
unless provided with a ticket of admission. There 
are forms to be gone through before you have any 
right to enter the room, but these are so simple that 
the institution is, as we have already said, practically 
open to every person above the age of twenty-one. 
To obtain the privilege of admission a letter must be 
written by some person of position or respectability 
in favour of the applicant. Unless anything is known 
against the applicant, a free ticket of admission is 
sent by the Museum authorities in due course. This 
ticket is available for six months, and at the end of 
that time a fresh ticket will be given on personal 
application. The ticket lapses unless personal appli- 
cation is made at the end of six months, and the 
original forms must be gone through again. 





* The merits of Panizzi have been well recognised both at home and 
abroad. Many persons considered him the greatest librarian ot his time. 
In America his name is held in much esteem, and the arm-chiairs and 
tables which he used, including the one npor! which he made his famous 
sketch, have been secured there for several Public Lihxgries. 
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We will now suppose that you have acquired your 
ticket of admission. Carry it to the Museum with 
you, or you will run the risk of being refused admit- 
tance; but if you present it at the glass doors you 
are allowed to proceed, and can enter the reading- 
room, after having given up umbrella, overcoat, and 


say Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” 
know in what part of the library this book can be 
found you will have to consult the catalogue or cata- 


16, and if you take up a place at one of them, you 
mention in a similar way what its number is. 


Let us now imagine that you want some book— 
Before you will 


parcels at the place provided for their reception. On | logues. These, as we have already said, are arranged 


Passage leading to Interior of Library. 












































Entrance, 
REFERENCES. 


A—T Reailers’ desks. 1—16 Readers’ tables. 
20 Catalogue of bibliographical works, indexes, etc, 


entering the room you may select any place you like 
that is unoccupiec. ‘There are no reserved seats 
except for ladies, who, we may remark in passing, 
frequently do not use them, and encroach on the 
space intended for others. If you find a vacant seat 
at Bench B, look what is the number of the division 
that you take up. Ifthe number should be 7, your 
place for the day will be B7, and you will have to 
write that address on the tickets which you will fill up 
to obtain the books you want. The tables which are 
placed between the benches are numbered from 1 to 


17 Catalogue of maps. 
21 Old catalogues, King’s, Grenville, Hebrew. 





18 Catalogue of music. 19 Catalogue of manuscripts. 


* Superintendent. 


underneath the circular counters in the middle of the 
room, and the books are entered in them alphabetically 
according to the names of the authors. You will, 
therefore, have to turn to one of the volumes which 
contain a list of the works by the great legion of 
Smiths, and in this case especially, as well as m 
regard to books in general, you will find it a great 
advantage to be acquainted with the Ohristian name 
of your author, so that you do not have to wade 
through all the works by persons having the same 
surname. Having found the reference in the cata 
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logue to the work you want, you look first to see 
what is the number of its press mark. If this should 
be any number between 2,000 and 2,125, you will 
not be required to write a ticket for it, as those are 
the numbers of the presses around the room, and in 
such case you may walk to the shelf and take the 
book down, and carry it off to your seat; but if 
the press mark is not between those numbers, you 
will have to write for the book, and you will see upon 
the counters the tickets which are used for this pur- 
pose. We print underneath a reduced copy of one of 
these tickets. 





upon difficulties which are presented for their solu- 
tion. There are no restrictions placed upon drawing 
from prints in books, but if you want to make 
tracings you will have to apply for special permission. 
This is not often refused, unless the work from 
which you want to trace is one of extraordinary value ; 
but the employment of soft pencils is insisted upon, 
so that the plates shall not be injured. 

When you have done with the hooks that you 
have been using, you should at once return them to 
the shelves, if you have yourself taken them down, 
or to the attendant at the central counter if they 


Permission to use the reading-room will be withdrawn from any person who shall write or make , 
marks on any part of a printed book or manuscript belonging to the Museum. 





Press Mark. 


Heading and Title of the Work wanted. 


Place. Date. Size. 




















(Date) 





(Signature). 
(Number of the Reader’s Seat). 





Please to restore each volume of the Catalogue to its place, as soon as done with. 


The press mark should be filled in in the blank 
space on the left. This tells the attendants where 
the books are to be found. Then the title of the 
book in the next space, exactly as it appears in the 
catalogue. Then its place of publication, its date of 
publication, and its size. At the foot of the ticket 
you must mention the date at which you write for 
the book, sign your name, and indicate the position 
that you have taken up in the reading-room, so that 
the attendant may know where to find you.* 

Having written for the work that you want, 
you take your tickets to the central counter. If 
your name should be Brown, you must hand them in 
to the clerk whe sits at the division marked A—G, 


or if it be Jones, to the one behind H—0O, or if 


Robinson, to the gentleman who presides over P—Z. 
You then should return to your seat and presently an 
attendant will bring you the book—that is to say, 
unless some one has written for it previously, or it is 
in the binder’s hands, ete., etc. 

If you want a work which has been published 
anonymously, or a magazine, or a journal of a society, 
or a newspaper, you will do well to speak to one of 
the attendants, to learn what the Museum system is 
in regard to your particular work. Should your 
question be a difficult one to answer, it will probably 
be referred to the superintendent of the room; or 
should it be one of very exceptional difficulty, it 
may be referred to some expert in the interior of the 
library. Amongst the Museum officials there are 
gentlemen of high linguistic and literary attainments, 
and it is very seldom that they fail to throw light 





* The tickets are supplied gratis, and are much wasted by careless 
readers, It would be for the general advantage if they were sold at a 
ame a dozen, or some other low price. The waste would be checked, 

uyers would be able to take them away and fill*them up at home, and 
acertain amount of revenue would be yielded to the library. 





have been written for. The attendant then returns 
your tickets, and you are free from responsibility. 
It is sad to be obliged to say that many books have 
been stolen in late years from the Museum, and that 
other abuses of this most valuable institution have 
occurred. We especially mention the employment of 
the reading-room as a lounge and as an ordinary 
work-room. We need hardly point out that these 
were not the purposes for which it was designed. It 
was not intended to be made a place of appointments, 
nor as a place at which idle hours may be passed in 
novel-reading, nor as a place at which needy authors 
should do their work to avoid the expense of hiring 
rooms. As all these forms of abuse are on the in- 
crease, action will have to be taken before long to 
combat them, or genuine students and literary men 
will be driven out of the place which is intended to 
supply their wants above all others. 

The Museum authorities exercise two functions. 
One is that of providing a library for reading, and 
the other is of recording the works which are issued 
throughout the country. It is hard to say which of 
the two is the more important, and it is the duty of 
all, more especially of those who are frequenters of 
the library, to do what is possible to increase the 
utility of the institution in both respects. The 
library officials are noted for their courtesy, and in 
these latter times have more than ever endeavoured 
to render the reading-room of use to the public. 
Their recent introduction of the electric light promises 
to be a most important event to readers, and it will 
more than double the utility of the library during the 
winter months. Before its introduction no lights were 
permitted in the room, and, in consequence, during 
the dark months, much inconvenience was frequently 
experienced. Thesplendid collection in the reading- 
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room, amounting in round numbers to 20,000 
volumes, will now not only be available at the hours 
previously in force, but will probably be kept open 
to 7 p.m., which will be an immense boon to those 
who cannot‘come at early hours of the day. 

By the Copyright Act of 1842, every bookseller in 
Great Britain is bound to deposit at the British 
Museum, within one month from the day of publica- 
tion, one of the best copies of all books published by 
him. The Act makes it obligatory upon the book- 
seller to deposit his books; and if there be several 
editions or sizes, he must give one of the best or 
highest-priced ones. Some booksellers try to evade 
this obligation, but they are speedily brought to 
account. The British Museum Library is the only 
one in the country which has the right of compelling 
delivery of one of the best copies. The University 
libraries at Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin are also entitled to new books, but they must 
take whatever the bookseller chooses to give them; 
they cannot compel him to give one of his best copies. 

Under the provisions of the Act the British Museum 
Library acquires a vast quantity of publications 
gratis. In his evidence given before the Copyright 
Commission in 1876, Mr Winter Jones stated that 
in the year 1875 they received 6,339 works in 6,912 
volumes, and 17,627 parts of volumes; 934 sheets of 
music, 2,571 works in 311 volumes, 1,964 pieces of 
music, and 514 parts of music which were comprised 
in 392 works. Of maps they received 372, 1,637 sheets 
of maps, and 20 atlases, forming a grand total of 
29,919 different articles. They are equally entitled 
to newspapers, and in 1875 actually received the 
enormous number of 115,568. The collection of 
newspapers is of the very greatest use to the public, 
and is largely consulted. 

Besides the publications which the library is by 
law entitled to receive. free of cost, considerable 
numbers of books are received gratis by bequests, and 
by far the greater part of the annual accessions 
are due to these two sources ofsupply. The number 
of books purchased by the Museum authorities 
is by no means so large as one would expect, or as 
one could desire ; and any person engaged in literary 
pursuits discovers from time to time that, vast as 
the collection is, it is far from being perfect. 
Absolute completeness is neither attainable nor 
desirable ; but it is much to be wished that the Great 
National Library should include all English works of 
a reasonable degree of merit, and every person who 
makes use of the library should, as a matter of duty, 
enter in the book which is provided by the authori- 
ties for the purpose, the names of any works which 
he may find are wanting. 





Paricties. 


Psycnic Forcr.—The Spiritualist frauds are still puzzling 
ae ag in America, although the roguery of the whole affair has 
een over and over demonstrated. With regard to the pre- 
tended spirit-writing on slates, the following report by a Com- 
mittee of Investigation has been published :—‘‘ Two slates were 
—" together with strong brass fixtures, and held at arm’s 
length by Mr. Cook, while the rest of the company and the 
psychic had their hands in full view on the table. Aftera 
moment of waiting the slates were opened, and a message in a 
feminine hand was found on one of the inner surfaces, There 


were five lighted gas-burnersin the room at the time. We 
cannot apply to these facts any theory of fraud, and we do not 
see how the writing can be explained, unless matter in the slate. 
pencil was moved without contact.” The report bears five 
signatures, one of the five, we are sorry to say, being Joseph 
Cook, the celebrated lecturer of Boston. Mr. Cook seems to 
have retained, however, a glimmer of common sense, for, on 
asking that slates of his own should be used, and that he 
might place the pencil between the two skates, he was told that 
his want of faith rendered the experiment impossible. In the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” Mr. Maskelyne io exposed the slate fraud. 


METROPOLITAN WATER ComPpANtEs. — By the published 
statement of accounts of the eight London Water Companies for 
the year 1879, audited by Mr. Stoneham, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board, it appears that the share, loan, and 
debenture capital of all the companies amounts to £12,256,430. 
The rates, rents, and interest receivable by them, amount to 
£2,152,102, and the total expenditure for all purposes to 
£1,422,795, which admits of a dividend on the ordinary share 
capital, varying from 10 percent. in the case of the West 
Middlesex, the highest, downto 44 per cent., the lowest, to the 
shareholders of the Southwark and Vauxhall Company. 


CRACKED BErorE.—The mother of the late Lord Brougham 
had a servant who was especially unfortunate with crockery, but 
who, at every misadventure, was ready with the excuse, ‘‘ It 
was crackit before.’ One morning, little Harry, the future 
Lord Chancellor, tumbled dowustairs, and his mother, in alarm, 
ran to him, calling out ‘‘Oh, boy! have you broken your 
head?” ‘* Weel, mither,” said the little fellow, ‘‘it was 
crackit before.” 


EmpLoyers’ LIABILITY IN AmERIcA.—<According to the 
American ‘‘ Law Journal,” the American law makes the master 
liable for the results of accidents which have resulted from (1) 
negligence in subjecting the servant to the risk of injury from 
defective or unsafe machinery, buildings, premises, or 
appliances ; (2) negligence in subjecting him to the risk of 
injury from unskilful, drunken, habitually negligent, or other- 
wise unfit fellow-servants ; (3) negligence, where the master or 
his vice-principal personally interferes, and either does or eom- 
mands the doing of the act which caused the injury. 


Sunpay Scnoor Sratistics.—A table of statistics prepared 
for presentation at the Raikes centennial celebration at London, 
gives, among others, the following figures: The United States 
82,264 Sunday Schools, 886,328 teachers, and 6,623,124 
scholars ; and in the world, 1,460,881 teachers and 12,340,316 
scholars. 


NEw ZEALAND AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION.—Messrs. Grant 
and Foster, two of the deputation sent by Lincolnshire farmers 
to inspect and report on New Zealand, say :—‘‘ That a man with 
£1,000 to £2,000 capital, and with a knowledge of farming, 
could acquire 300 to 600 acres of good land, and might reason- 
ably expect to earn 20 per cent. for his capital. The climate is 
splendid, and the greater portion of the colonists are English. 
Shortly, in the opinion of the Lincolnshire delegates, the only 
thing an agriculturist from the eld country in going out to 
New Zealand has to sacrifice is his social connections. For the 
first few years a man would have to rough it, and he would have 
to work. The great boast of New Zealand is, that it is a 
place where an Englishman may make an English home and 
produce everything he requires to make his life comfortable. 
ae Above all, New Zealand is a country of law and order, 
life and property are safe there, and, strange, to say, in all our 
wanderings through it, we found scarcely a house, even in the 
loneliest spots, where the doors or windows are fastened at 
night. . . .” The people—so our delegates found them— 
were hospitable and hearty, fond of sport and prosperous. 


Bap GRAMMAR.—The ‘‘Times” is giving its sanction to 
avulgarism which ought to be checked. In a recent leading 
article commenting on the prospects of trade, it is said, 
‘¢ Chemicals are again better ; and, to notea minor trade, which 
.£has been making much outcry of late years ‘sugar’ is also 
looking up. Everywhere there are more life, stir, and con- 
fidence, which are in themselves obvious,” and so on. The 
writer probably is following the rule as to several nouns re- 
quiring a plural verb. But the true reading is ‘‘ Everywhere 
there is more life, (there is) more stir, and (there is) more con- 
fidence.” The omission of the repeated verb is usual, and the 
si.gular number follows the first noun. To say, ‘‘ There are 
more life, stir, and confidence,” is (not are) bad grammar and 





bad taste. 





